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Generals' War. The research is meticulous 
and properly sourced, the narrative 
autoritative, the human aspects of conflict 
never forgotten. Cobra JTfocuses on the 
rushed and haphazard preparations for 
war and the appalling relations between the 
major players — with Secretary of Defense 
Donald Rumsfeld contemptuous of mili- 
tary views and the compliant Generals 
Richard Myers, of the Joint Chiefs, and 
Tommy Franks, of Central Command, 
showing scant interest in exactly where 
they were leading their forces. As they 
faced a sullen population and Saddam 
Husseins Fedayeen, it soon became 
apparent that the optimistic assumptions 
on which Iraq had been entered were 
fallacious. Saddam remained the victim of 
his own illusions, which his frightened 
advisers dared not challenge, and the 
regime was quickly overthrown. But 
there were insufficient coalition troops 
to maintain civil order, even if there had 
been plans to do so. The occupying forces 
soon came to be seen as a menace to the 
local people rather than as their liberators. 
This set the scene for growing chaos. The 
one disappointment here is that the post- 
2003 story is only sketched: hopefiilly, the 
authors will make that the third book in 
the series. 

Meanwhile, Ricks, of The Washington 
Post, offers a much more appropriate title 
and a more thorough look at the inabil- 
ity of the U.S. forces to adjust quickly 
and sensitively after the invasion to the 
reality of an insurgency. He demonstrates 
the constant tension between a strategy 
that depends on winning over the local 
population and tactics that assume that 
all Iraqis are potential killers. The book 
suffers from its narrow focus: after the 
opening sequences, the key players in 



Washington make few further appear- 
ances, and the diplomacy surrounding 
the war is also neglected. In contrast to 
Cobra II, there is little on the enemy 
and the nature of the insurgency, including 
the troubled political process and the 
developing Sunni-Shiite tension; 
the recently deceased insurgent leader 
Abu Musab al-Zarqawi does not ever 
appear in the cast of characters. Equally 
surprising for this reviewer is that only 
a careful reading reveals that anyone is 
fighting alongside the Americans. The 
British experiences in southern Iraq are 
not chronicled at all, which is a shame 
because they provide a relevant compari- 
son in counterinsurgency methodology. 

Blind Oracles: Intellectuals and War From 
Kennan to Kissinger. by bruce 
kuklick. Princeton University Press, 
2006, 264 pp. $29.95. 
The association of large brains and great 
power is inherently fascinating, especially 
to academics who are unsure whether 
they are missing out on the rewards of 
influence or have narrowly escaped 
prostituting their souls. During the Cold 
War, a number of American intellectuals 
entered government, either as occasional 
officials or as friendly advisers. Attempts 
to make sense of the theories and debates 
surrounding Containment, nuclear de- 
terrence, and counterinsurgency have 
come to be bound up with the biographies 
and thoughts of such luminaries as 
George Kennan, Paul Nitze, Albert 
Wohlstetter, Thomas Schelling, McGeorge 
Bundy, Henry Kissinger, and Walter 
Rostow. Kuklick provides a useful survey 
of their actual relevance to foreign-policy 
making, with some sharp analysis of the 
quality of the ideas and interesting 
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points on the formation and management 
of such key organizations as the rand 
Corporation and Harvarde Kennedy 
School of Government. But he does not 
seem quite sure of the point he is making: 
he demonstrates the limited and problem- 
atic nature of the influence of intellectuals 
without being able to bring himself to say 
that their influence is worthless. 

The Psychologe ofNuclear Proliferatton: 
Identity, Emotions, and Foreign Policy. by 
jacques e. c. hymans. Cambridge 
University Press, 2006, 286 pp. $75.00 
(paper, $29.95). 
As Hymans notes, nuclear proliferation is 
too often seen as a function of technical 
capability bolstered by crude Strategie 
imperatives, and so an original take on 
the subjeet is a valuable contribution. In 
reality, a decision to go nuclear is a "leap 
into the dark" bound to be taken at the 
highest political levels. It will therefore be 
influenced by a leader s views about what 
difference nuclear weapons might make 
to the nations international position. 
This point is confirmed by case studies 
examining the different experiences of 
France, Australia, Argentina, and India. 
The middle two are rather neglected in 
the literature because in these cases the 
ultimate decision was to abstain from a 
weapons program. The originality of 
Hymans' aecount is somewhat obscured 
by the introduetion of an overelaborate 
theory, based on coneeptions of national 
identity, which manages to at once sim- 
plify (by putting complex belief Systems 
into neat categories) and complicate (by 
using these categories even where they 
add little analytic value). The case studies 
do demonstrate that although it is impor- 
tant to stress the importance of a leader's 



way of looking at the world, this still 
needs to be looked at in the context of a 
developing Strategie environment. 



The United States 

WALTER RUSSELL MEAD 

AnArmy of Davids: How Marhets and Tech- 
nology Empower Ordinary People to Beat 
Big Media, Big Government, and Other 
Goliaths, by glenn reynolds. Nelson 
Current Press, 2006, 272 pp. $24.99. 

Crashingthe Gate: Netroots, Grassroots, and 
theRiseofPeople-PoweredPolitics. by 

JEROME ARMSTRONG AND MARKOS 

moulitsas züniga. Chelsea Green 
Publishing, 2006, 240 pp. $25.00. 
These two books come from the two halves 
of the blogosphere — Reynolds' from what 
Internet denizens call the right blogo- 
sphere, Armstrong and Moulitsas' from 
the left. Together, they offer important 
insights into how the Communications 
revolution is changing politics and life 
in the United States. The authors know 
whereof they speak; they have risen to 
national prominence on the basis of their 
Web sites, which offer commentary, 
asides, and links to stories that each finds 
of interest. And although their political 
views could not be more different (Reynolds 
is a conservative libertarian who continues 
to support the Iraq war; Armstrong and 
Moulitsas supported liberal Democratic 
presidential candidate Howard Dean), 
their books share the view that the tech- 
nology-driven changes now reshaping 
American society are transferring power 
from media and political elites to the 
grass roots — and that this is a good thing. 
In this regard, the two books testify to an 
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